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MODERN KOREA 

By R. MALCOLM KEIR 

Department of Geography and Industry 
University of Pennsylvania 

Physical Configuration 

Position. Korea is a peninsula in northeastern Asia. Its 
nearest neighbors are the Shantung Peninsula in China on the 
west; Manchuria and Siberia, to which it is joined, on the north ; 
and Japan on the east and south. The Yellow Sea separates Korea 
from China, but the distance between the nearest ports of each 
country is only 270 miles, while land projections bring the two 
regions even closer together. Japan faces eastern Korea across 
the Japan Sea, but on the south Korea is almost within sight of 
Japan, for the Korean Straits are but 120 miles across at their 
narrowest portion. An outlying island belonging to Japan 
(Tsushima) and lying in the Korean Straits is actually visible 
from Korea in clear weather. For these reasons Korea, although 
a peninsula, is close to the lands adjacent to her, and acts as the 
link which binds them together. 

If Korea could be moved laterally without changing her north 
and south position her northernmost extremity would touch the 
northern boundary of California, her most southern port would 
be in the neighborhood of Fresno, Cal., and her capital, Seoul, 
would coincide with San Francisco. A second move would place 
the northern points at Chicago, 111., the southern at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and the capital at St. Louis. If we shift the position a 
third time, Providence, R. I., would mark the north, Wilmington, 
N. C, would be at the site of Korea's capital. In Europe, Rome, 
Italy, would overlap Korea's northern border, the southern would 
be in line with the city of Tunis in northern Africa, and the capi- 
tal of Korea would be opposite Seville, Spain. In other words, 
Korea is 600 miles long, extending between the 34th and 43d par- 
allels. Korea's 135 miles of width corresponds to the width of 
California along the Mexican border, or to Northern Michigan, 
or Florida, or Italy. 

In general appearance and size Korea is not unlike Italy, or 
resembles a very much enlarged picture of New Jersey. If Florida 
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Fiq. 1— Sketch maps showing relief, population, railroads, ports and cities, and rice area. 
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could be reversed so that its northwestern projection would be- 
come a northeast extension and then the whole peninsula length- 
ened by a third it would bear a striking similarity to Korea. The 
area of Korea, 82,000 square miles, is a little more than half that 
of California. On the other hand, Illinois is only two-thirds as 
large, and all New England about three-fourths. England and 
Scotland together are about equal to Korea, while Italy is one- 
fifth larger. Korea comprises about one-third of the Japanese 
Empire, of which it is a part. 

Topography. At first glance Korea appears to be all mountains, 
and, in fact, they cover five-sixths of her territory. The moun- 
tains are highest and most completely occupy the country in the 
north. The highest point, almost in the center of the northern 
boundary, called by the Koreans Paik Tu San, which means The 
Long White Mountain, 1 is 8,700 feet in altitude. From this ele- 
vation the mountains gradually diminish in height southward, but 
extend nearly to the end of the peninsula. Beyond the peninsula 
the system can be traced in a large number of islands that girdle 
the southern and southwestern shores of the mainland. The back- 
bone of the mountain system is near the eastern coast. On the 
east the slope is always steep, often abrupt and sometimes pre- 
cipitous. Therefore on this side streams are short, shallow and 
rapid, and the coastal plain is a mere fringe. There is only one 
large river, the Naktong (in the extreme southeast), but even this 
is navigable only for a short distance for small boats. The west- 
ern slope is far more gentle, but even it is fairly steep. Conse- 
quently in all Korea there are many small quick-flowing streams, 
but only a few rivers. On the western flank of the mountains, 
four streams 2 reach the dignity of rivers and are navigable above 
their mouths for small boats. For the most part the innumerable 
brooks are useless for power purposes due to the fact that seven- 
eighths of the rain falls during one short season, when the water- 
courses are torrents, but throughout the remainder of the year 
they have a greatly diminished volume. There is only one hydro- 
electric plant in the entire country. 3 

The main axis of the mountain system does not follow the gen- 
eral north and south trend of the peninsula, but is at an angle 
N.E.-S.W. across it, with many spurs projecting westward. This 
favors the distribution of rainfall throughout the whole country 
during the summer rainy season, for the rain-bearing winds blow 

1 So called on account of its snow cap. 2 Tumen, Yalu, Ta dong, Han. 3 At Gensan. 
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from the southwest to the northeast. On the other hand, the cold 
winds from the ice-bound interior of Siberia have free access to 
all the north and northeastern parts of Korea in the winter. The 
southern portion is tempered by the all-surrounding water and 
especially by the nearby presence of the Yellow Sea warmed by 
the Japan Current. As a consequence the climate of Seoul, the 
capital, is similar to that of New York, but without the extremes 
of heat and cold to which New York is subject. In general the 
arrangement of mountains causes Korea to turn her back to Japan 
and her face to China, a topographic fact that is reflected in the 
mental attitude of the Koreans toward her two great neighbors. 
The many outlying spurs of the mountains and the endless suc- 
cession of hills and valleys caused one of the first foreigners who 
visited the country to remark that Korea looked like a gale-whipped 
sea that had solidified. In the extreme southeast two projections 
of the mountain system create the two harbors of Fusan and 
Masampo. Fusan is one of the two greatest commercial ports of 
Korea. Masampo has been reserved by the Japanese for a naval 
base and fortification. It is one of the best naturally protected 
harbors in the world, and is said to be as much superior to Port 
Arthur as Port Arthur surpasses Gibraltar. 

From what has been said regarding the mountain slopes and 
relative number of rivers it is easy to judge that the eastern coast 
differs widely from the western. The eastern coast is little broken, 
has few harbors, and along it are no islands. The water off the 
shore is deep and the tides small, rarely rising more than two feet. 
In direct contrast, the western coast is bordered by nearly two 
hundred islands, and the shore is low, shelving, and abounding in 
mud banks, formed by the silt gouged from the mountains and 
carried to the coast by the rapid streams. An interesting theory, 
well supported by legends and geology, explains the shallowness 
of the western sea between Korea and the Shantung Peninsula in 
China on the ground that Korea and China were once united and 
that the Gulf of Pechili and the Yellow Sea were combined in one 
huge inland lake. The tides on this coast of Korea reach a height 
of 20-36 feet. The Chinese take advantage of the difference in tides 
by running their junks at high water close to shore, propping them 
up with stakes. When the tide is low, the freight is unloaded on 
foot, then the junk is reloaded and at high tide is floated away. 
Sea-going vessels must anchor three miles off shore and transfer 
their cargoes to lighters. Navigation on the west coast is danger- 
ous, due to the mud banks, the counter currents between the 
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islands and, at certain seasons, dense fogs from off the Yellow Sea. 
Yet this is the coast that has the largest shipping and greatest 
number of harbors in use. Such a condition is brought about be- 
cause the coastal plain of eastern Korea is too narrow to support 
a large population and the eastern mountain slope is too steep for 
agriculture, unless grain could be planted with a rifle, as it is said 
to be in "West Virginia. Therefore in Korea the people live on the 
more gentle western slope of the country and along the wider 
western coastal plains. Hence the western sea is necessarily used 
rather than the eastern, for the high mountain backbone prevents 
the use of the few excellent eastern harbors with the carriage of 
goods overland to the people on the west. Furthermore, the Koreans 
have, until recently, been more closely tied to China on the west 
by political and social bonds than to Japan on the east. 

With mountains covering so large a proportion of the surface, 
and with a generous rainfall, one would expect Korea to be a well- 
forested country. At least 73 per cent, of the area ought to be 
tree-covered, yet Korea is poor in timber, because the trees are 
given no opportunity to grow. Fuel is scarce and high priced, 
so the wood is always kept cut to the limit. Weeds, grass, animal 
and human excrement and kitchen refuse are made to supply the 
lack of better fuel. There are forests on the Yalu, the northwest- 
ern boundary, and on the eastern slope of the mountain ranges, 
where Japanese woods and our familiar oak, chestnut, willow and 
pine all grow in varying numbers, but these woods are not now 
easily accessible or available for most of the population. Lumber- 
ing is exceedingly crude, consisting almost entirely of whip-sawing. 
There is one saw mill at Seoul and another at the Yalu River, but 
these are small and do not begin to meet local needs. There is a 
heavy demand for lumber all over Korea. The price for lumber 
now is almost prohibitive and places it among the luxuries. For 
building houses the lack of boards is met by the supply of bamboo. 
The framework is bamboo, which is covered with a plaster of mud. 
The roof is straw-thatched, so that at a distance even a large city 
has the appearance of a vast barnyard filled with a grand array of 
haycocks. 

History 

The political history of Korea is of commanding interest be- 
cause of its sublety, Oriental indirection, plots and intrigues. It 
is necessary to know a few of the important events of the past in 
order to understand and interpret present conditions or to pre- 
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diet the future. Although Korea existed as a nation 2,000 years 
before America was discovered and has a recorded history from 
1200 B. C, the first event of modern interest was the invasion of 
the country by the Japanese Empress Jingo in 1 A. D., which gave 
Japan her first claim on Korea and awakened a desire in Japan 
for the possession of Korea's rich rice lands so near at hand. The 
second invasion occurred in 1592 when the Japanese under Taiko 
Hideyoshi, actuated only by the love of conquest, overran the 
peninsula. Korea called upon China for aid, and for eight years 
China and Japan ravaged the territory, each nation as great a 
scourge as the other to the helpless country that lay between them. 
At the end of the war, Korea was well-nigh exterminated. From 
|the ravages of this double invasion she has never recovered. 
Since then her nobility has been corrupted by intriguing with the 
two neighbors. The best blood of the land was annihilated and 
the most skilful artisans carried into captivity. From that time 
until recently Korea paid tribute to both China and Japan, al- 
though China was recognized as Korea's overlord. The war caused 
Korea to hate all foreigners most bitterly, and she adopted a policy 
of exclusion, which was not shaken until 1882, when an American 
treaty opened her ports to foreign commerce. The invasion brought 
Chinese and Korean arts, culture and civilization to Japan, and 
supplied the first impetus to her growth among nations. Affairs 
in Korea remained quiescent until 1868, when Japan began taking 
steps to gain a more decisive interest. After years of intrigue, 
China and Japan came to blows in 1894-5 to decide which should 
be supreme in the peninsula. As a result of the war Korea changed 
overlords, for China was driven out. But a new figure was added 
to the contest for the rulership, by the activities of Russia. Japan 
was denied the fruits of her victory over China, and Korea lent 
a willing ear to the advice of Russia. The Japanese-Russian war 
was fought in 1903-4 to decide whose interests were paramount in 
Korea. At the end of the war, Japan established there a Resident 
General, who was to advise the Korean Emperor in all his affairs. 
Since the Emperor was not forced to do more than listen to this 
advice, Japan formally annexed Korea in 1910, made it a Japanese 
province, changed its name to Chosen, and began a long series of 
reforms. 

Japan's interest in Korea is easily explained. Japan is situated 
on mountainous islands with limited resources. She was an agri- 
cultural nation, long self-supporting, but of late years her pupu- 
lation has increased at the rate of 600,000 to 700,000 a year. Agri- 
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culture has been pushed to the limit of intensity, but is unable to 
support the population. Japan has been forced to become an 
industrial and commercial nation, but she can neither feed herself 
nor supply the raw materials for her own factories. She cannot 
add much to her resources by intensity of culture, so must look 
to new lands. The most available are Korea and Manchuria. 
Neither of these places is populated anywhere near so densely as 
Japan and both have the very resources Japan needs, so Japan's 
attitude toward the two places is perfectly logical and necessary. 
For the protection of her markets, as a means of sustenance and 
also to preserve her very integrity as a nation, Japan must control 
them, for Korea in the hands of a power hostile to Japan would 
be a veritable dagger pointed at Japan's heart. The chief obstacle 
Japan has to meet in the development of her new province is the 
deep-rooted hatred of Koreans for all things Japanese, but this 
she hopes to overcome. What are the resources and possibilities 
of the country Japan has been so anxious to possess? 

Industries 

Agriculture. Korea is predominantly an agricultural country. 
Agriculture is the one great resource, and fully 75 per cent, of 
the whole population are engaged in farming. Even the few arti- 
sans that Korea possesses come from the farming group, and most 
of the artisans are farmers also. Although the country has rich 
forests in the north, and notwithstanding the fact that minerals 
add to her natural wealth, and that the waters off her shores 
abound in fish, agriculture overshadows all other forms of in- 
dustry, and is more important than all the others added together. 
This statement may sound strange when one reflects that the 
greater part of Korea's area is occupied by mountains. It is true 
that the territory is lacking in plains, but the jumbled mass of 
hilly country creates many fertile valleys. The soil in these little 
pockets is enriched by the silt washed into them continuously by 
the streams, for each individual valley has its own particular 
mountain torrent supplying it with both soil and moisture. In 
addition, the valley alluvium is mixed with disintegrated lava, 
for Korea was once the seat of active volcanoes. 4 The combination 
of silt and volcanic ash creates a soil that can hardly be surpassed 
for fertility. It is an exactly similar soil that has made India so 
richly endowed in farming, and has enabled her to support such 



4 Paik Tu San is an extinct volcano. 
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a teeming population. It must be admitted, however, that the 
Korean mountains do most effectively limit agriculture, for only 
ten per cent, of the whole land mass can possibly be tilled. Not 
even that small amount is actually under the plow. It is esti- 
mated that the cultivated area is equal to 6,750,000 acres, 5 and 
that there are 2,000,000 acres in addition that are fit for farming 
but are as yet untouched. Even the lands that are worked are not 
made to produce to their fullest capacity. For example, the Korean 
rice crop is only 25 bushels 6 to the acre, whereas Japan raises 34 7 
and the United States 35 8 . The reason for this is not due to the 
indolence 9 of the Korean peasant but to the practices of the former 
Korean government. Under the old system a man had no incen- 
tive to grow more than he actually needed for his own family, for 
any surplus crop would not enrich him but would be stolen by 
corrupt officials under the guise of taxes. So agricultural methods 
were not improved, nor the lands brought to their fullest use. 
The Japanese government has sought to change the attitude of 
the farmer toward his land by lessening the severity of the gov- 
ernment upon the farmer. The state now seeks to better farming 
by establishing experiment stations, model farms and by distribut- 
ing seeds and agricultural implements, and by encouraging the 
use of waste lands. In the short time this changed policy has 
been in vogue crops have been made greater in volume and the 
cultivated area increased by a million acres. 

Bice. The relation that agriculture bears to all other industries- 
is reflected in the preponderance of rice over other crops. The 
rice-growing zone of the world lies between the Tropic of Cancer 
and 40° N. All but the extreme northeastern tip of Korea lies 
within this area. Rice is a crop that requires a heavy summer 
rain. The warm southwest winds that rise in. the Indian Ocean 
in the summer and sweep across the Pacific and the Yellow Sea 
bring to Korea, which stands directly across their path, a copious 
supply of moisture. All of Korea falls under the influence of 
these rain-bearing winds, but the southwest gets the greatest 
benefit from them. In the winter, the winds blow from the north- 
east, from the interior of Siberia, and have little moisture in them. 
Korea gets her rain when she needs it most, in the summer. The 

5 British Consular Report. 

Japanese Report on Reforms and Progress in Korea 1911-12. 

6 Report on Progress in Chosen. 

7 Japan Year Book 1910. 

8 U. S. Census 1910, Vol. V, on Agriculture, p. 621. 

9 Korean peasants who emigrated to Manchuria became successful farmers. 
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average rainfall of Korea is 36 inches, of which 21 falls in the 
warm months of June, July and August. Rice is planted in 
nurseries in May, transplanted to paddy fields in June, and har- 
vested in October, so the distribution of rain, as far as rice is con- 
cerned, could not be bettered. The best rice grows on low, muddy 
plains. Very fortunately the little lowland that Korea possesses 
is, for the most part, in the southwest, just where the greatest 
rainfall comes. Although the general average rainfall is 36 inches 
the southwest is blessed with 42 inches, so the two factors necessary 
for the best rice production, heavy summer rain and low land, are 
found in southwest Korea. 

There are two distinct varieties of rice, that grown on lowlands 
under water and known as "paddy," and that grown on higher, 
drier land and known as "upland." Paddy crops yield more per 
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Fig. 2 (see also rice area. Fig. 1.) 

acre than upland rice, and the harvest is sure. Upland rice is 
poorer in yield and the result of a season's labor is very uncertain. 
The greatest area of Korean paddy fields is on the southwest low- 
land, with additional small acreage along the narrow ribbon of low- 
lands on the east coast and northwest border. Notwithstanding the 
definite greater yield of paddy, so much of Korea is hilly that the 
number of acres in upland rice is almost double that in paddy 
fields, so upland rice is the characteristic crop of Korea. The 
country is so well fitted for rice production that it is grown over 
the whole arable area, and, in fact, 6,345,181 acres of the total 
6,750,000 acres are devoted to this one crop. Because of the large 
yield on the one hand, and the unremitting labor required, which 
makes cheap labor necessary, rice is particularly fitted to a dense 
population. 

Japan, long accustomed to a rice diet, cannot supply enough 
for her own needs. Korea has more than sufficient to feed her 
own population, and so, under Japanese control, will not decrease 
the acreage under rice, but rather will increase it, and endeavor 
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to make the yield per acre larger. They hope also to stimulate 
rice growing by removing the export duty on it. So far Korean 
rice has been inferior to Japanese because of the crude methods of 
culture, but more largely on account of the careless way in which 
it was cleaned and shipped. It was mixed with sand, stones, seeds 
and weeds. The Japanese have given instruction in the proper 
preparation of the rice and have distributed improved rice combs 
among the Korean farmers. Rice is Korea's greatest export, and 
all of it goes to Japan. What the Mississippi Valley is to the 
United States, Korea is to Japan. In Japan much of the former 
land devoted to rice has become too valuable for that purpose. 
It is now being used for factory and town sites, so Japan is forced 
to turn to Korea or some other nation for her rice. Japanese 
rice is of such good quality, and therefore so high priced, that only 
the richer people can afford to eat it. The farmer sells his own 
rice crop in the town and then buys Korean or Indian rice for his 
family's food. At least a third of the rice eaten by the poor people 
in Japan comes from Korea. Japan's need and Korea's supply 
of this one staple are enough to explain Japan's active interest in 
Korean affairs. 

In Korea, the rice kernel is eaten by the people and distilled 
into rice beer. The outer husk is ground to a bran and makes ex- 
cellent cattle food. The straw is used for fodder, for weaving 
mats, hats and baskets, for making paper, and for thatching roofs. 
So rice is far more than a mere staff of life in Korea. It is the 
one thing that makes life possible. 

For the most part rice is grown on small holdings. The average 
size of a paddy field owned by one farmer is one acre. The upland 
rice fields are slightly larger, the average size being one and three- 
fourths acres per family. This state of affairs is not likely to 
continue, especially in the southwest and southeast. Rice land 
sells for $15 10 an acre in Korea. Land of the same character is 
valued at $150 per acre in Japan. Hence Japanese capitalists have 
sought to acquire large holdings of Korean lands, because the re- 
forms instituted in Korea since its annexation are sure to enhance 
the value of rice property there and bring it near to a parity with 
Japanese land values. The simple-minded Korean peasant, dazzled 
by the sight of ready money, is easily induced to part with his 
holdings. Therefore the future may see the great rice areas of 
Korea worked under the tenant system. Already the Japanese 
holdings in southern Korea are 180 acres per Japanese farmer, 

10 British Consular Reports. 
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which is 50 times the average holding in Japan. There are 37,500 
acres owned hy Japanese in southern Korea alone, and six times 
that amount in the whole peninsula. Herein lies part of the ex- 
plantation of the hatred of Japanese by Koreans. 11 

Wheat. Although rice occupies the foremost place in Korean 
agriculture, it must not be understood that Korea has no other 
cereal crop. Nearly all the temperate zone grains are grown, but 
their production is distinctly secondary and supplementary to 
rice. Next to rice, wheat is the most important farm product. In 
direct contrast to rice, wheat is a dry climate plant. Yet wheat 
is grown in exactly the same places in Korea where rice is found. 
This seeming paradox is explained by the fact that Korean rainfall 
is a summer phenomenon. Therefore Korean winters are dry. 
It is in this season that wheat is planted on the southern rice areas. 
It is harvested just before or just after the rainy season com- 
mences. In seasons of great drought or delayed monsoons wheat 
takes the place of rice. 

As one progresses northward in Korea the amount of rainfall 
gradually decreases and the climate becomes cooler. Following 
along the line of decreased rainfall one finds an increase in the 
wheat acreage, so that wheat is more typical of northern Korea 
than of southern. The extreme northwest of Korea has the least 
rainfall because it is furthest removed from the influence of the 
moist southwest winds and because it is surrounded by land masses 
and not water. Hence it is in this region that we find wheat most 
predominantly. The wheat crop per year in bushels is just about 
half as great as the rice, but since rice has a higher farm value 
per bushel 12 than wheat even this difference in bushels does not 
represent the real distinction between the two. 

Other Cereals. "What is true of wheat is also true of millet, 
barley and maize. They are planted and harvested before the 
rice crop is ready and before the rainy season sets in, or else are 
emergency crops in periods of prolonged dryness. Millet is only 
one-third as important a crop as rice, and barley and maize rank 
much lower than millet. Soya beans supplying in the Korean diet 
the nitrogen that rice lacks, have always been important as a sup- 
plementary supply crop, and are just beginning to appear as an 
export, especially into Asiatic Russia and Japan. Besides supply- 

11 It is only fair to say that much of the land was formerly worked under the tenant system, 
members of the Korean nobility being the landlords. 

12 In the U. S.wheat yields 15 bushels per acre at 96 cents per bushel, or value per acre, 814.40. 
In the U. S. rice yields 35 bushels per acre at 73 cents per bushel, or value per acre, $25 55. (Cen- 
sus 1910, Vol. V.) 
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ing the people with food, the bean yields an oil, its outer husk 
becomes a fertilizer and cattle are fed on the kernel. Tobacco is 
another crop found on every farmer's land and used by his own 
family. The tobacco is of good quality, hut often spoiled in curing, 
so that it has a vile smell when smoked. All the people of both 
sexes smoke. The favorite pipe is a long-stemmed affair with a 
brass bowl, and is often highly ornamented. 

Among the agricultural enterprises that Japan is encouraging 
in Korea one of the most significant is the attempt to raise cotton. 
Korea has never been without cotton as a crop, in the same regions 
where paddy fields prevail, 13 but the cotton has been poor in quality 
and low in quantity. To raise both the quality and quantity Japan 
sent men to the United States to study our upland variety. These 
men have attempted to introduce American methods and American 

Import and Export of Cotton 
Korea [present ■ 
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cotton seed into Korea, but have met with no great degree of suc- 
cess. The experts themselves did not have time to learn very much 
about our system and our plant. "When they attempted to intro- 
duce the plant in Korea they were dealing with a people not born 
and bred to cotton raising and picking as are our negroes, and 
furthermore the Japanese overseers and Korean laborers did not 
speak the same language. The combination of new type of plant, 
new methods of work and directions given in a new tongue have 
militated against the experiment. All of these will disappear in 
time, and since Japan has a strong interest in having Korea's 
cotton, to help supply her spinning and weaving factories, we may 
rely on cotton being more extensively grown in Korea in the future. 
The area under trial cultivation increased from 108 acres to 6,439 
acres" between 1906 and 1911. In all Korea 70,000 15 bales are 
produced per year from about 300,000 acres, an area which might 

13 Cotton requires the same climate that paddy rice demands. 
M Japanese Report on Reforms and Progress in Korea, 1911-12. 
15 U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 
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be almost doubled. 16 If we accept the Japanese estimate that 
500,000 17 acres in Korea may be put into cotton, and that the yield 
should be 266,000 bales, we can readily find out just how valuable 
a source of cotton supply Korea may become to Japan. It is esti- 
mated that the Korean uses 2% lbs. 17 of cotton per year. If we 
subtract the 69,160 bales needed by Korea's 13,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, we have left 196,840 bales for Japan's use. At $37.50 a 
bale this cotton would be worth $7,381,500. Japan now imports 
cotton valued at $86,737,300, so the maximum amount that Korea 
could produce would not greatly affect Japan's cotton factories. 

A second industry allied to agriculture that is being introduced 
is sericulture. But before this can become a success the Koreans 
must be sufficiently trained in the habit of work to look for a 
by-time job such as silk culture affords, and also the Korean 
squalid, dirty hut in which the silk worms are grown must be 
made higher, cleaner, and far more light and airy, for silk worms 
above all else require sunlight and ventilation. In northern Korea 
the cultivation of wild silk is a possibility. 

Ginseng. Ginseng, a peculiar man-shaped root, whose only real 
value is the faith the Chinese place in it, has long been an important 
source of income to Korea, where it grows most abundantly. It was 
in ginseng shipped to China that Korea paid her tribute to that 
country for so many decades. There are two varieties of ginseng, 
the wild and the cultivated. The wild grows in the northern moun- 
tains and is so valuable that the finding of one root in three years 
gives enough return to supply the livelihood for that period to the 
family of the finder. Roots of this character sell for $150 a pound. 
Cultivated ginseng requires constant care for seven years before 
it is ready to be prepared for market. Its natural color is white, 
but the Koreans treat it by a steaming process so that it is of a 
pinkish hue when seen in the Chinese market. The cultivated 
variety is valued at about $2 a pound, but roots that most closely 
resemble the human figure have a much enhanced price. The 
importance of the crop is not measured by the amount of land de- 
voted to it, but by the money derived from it, and further, the fact 
that it formed an export material in a country that is poverty- 
stricken in that respect. Although barely 275 acres are planted 
in ginseng, yet the annual value of the crop is $130,000. 18 The 
Chinese use ginseng for a universal panacea, and also to quicken 

16 Maximum acreage 500,000 acres. (Japan Year Book 1910.) 

17 Japan Year Book 1910. 

18 This is the present acreage and value. Both were formerly much greater. Disturbed 
conditions in the country explain the falling off in export. 
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the amorous desires of a man, but it has no real qualities that fit 
it for either purpose. The ginseng market and the center of its 
culture are at a town northwest of the capital city. 19 Until the 
opening of the Japanese-Chinese war ginseng was a government 
monopoly. Between 1894 and 1908 the monopoly was farmed out 
to private individuals with the result that the crop suffered seri- 
ously from diseases that attacked the roots. The Japanese have 
again brought it under state control. 

Fruit. With the farm land so cut up by hills, and with a good 
rainfall, one would expect to find fruit growing important in 
Korea, but this is not the case. The dearth of timber and the need 
for fuel explain why fruit trees are not often seen, although the 
country seems well fitted to supply most of the temperate zone 
fruits. In the south, a fruit tree would be cut for firewood long 
before it reached the bearing stage. In the north, greater severity 
of climate, distance from market and lack of labor, prevent orchard- 
ing. With Japanese control in Korea, fruit trees might be better 
protected, but it is not very probable that orchards will soon be- 
come a familiar sight, because, in Japan itself, the raising of fruit 
is a new industry, and the taste and desire for fruit have not yet 
become general. 

19 The province in which the capital is located and the one just northwest are the chief 
ginseng regions. 



(To oe concluded) 



